Drop Spurs 


Interest In 


| 


|AFTER THE STRIKE: 


What Lies Ahead 


~— Ghina Trade 


The steady drop in U, S. econ- 
omy has brought a “realistic” at- 
mosphere with respect to China 


trade into the first meeting of the|\day evening where they voted to 


60-man board of businessmen set 
up to advise Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks. 

Assistant Commerce 
Henry Kearns, reporting Monday) 


| 


\promise to pass a law. 
Secretary, 


For Transit Labor? 


By MAX GORDON 


The offices of the Motormen’s Benevolent. Association ' 


on 17th Street and Broadway were locked yesterday after- 
noon. The men were back to work after the meeting Mon- 


end their eight-day subway strike 
on the basis of a Republican 


They had held out deliberately 
until after Monday's balloting for 


Oct. 22, 
the act 


Reentered as second class 


the port 
office at New York. N. Y.. 3. 1879. 


IMT, at 
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on the meeting, said the prevail-|""" 
ing opinion was that government’s| “ion representation. on the public- 
embargo on trade with People’s|ly-owned transit lines. They had 
China is not” realistic.” called for a boycott of the election 

It was clear from the first meet-| 1.4 were determined to enforce it. 


It was helpful to their purpose that 
they were out on the streets. Their 
boycott, they believed, would 
weaken the Transport Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO, and strengthen 
their own argument for craft union 
recognition. 

They were not entirely unsuccess- 
ful. Of the 80,740 workers in. the! 
bargaining unit of their concern, 
14,882—less than half—cast’ valid 


NATO Meeting — 
Ferced to Scan 
East-West Talk 


(Written in New York, not Paris—thanks te the State Department's 
infrmgement of freedom of the press by denying the Daily Worker 


ie. Salmo a : : 


MICHAEL QUILL 
been asked: for by the MBA and: 


its allies. : 
The T’'WU received two-thirds of 
the ballots cast, and is the sole 


ay. 
Meanwhile business eeonomists 


generally are revising downwa 
their year-end icti 


- 


showed another heavy drop in in- 

dustrial production, to 139 percent 

of the 1947-49 level—a heavy fall 

of eight points or nearly six per- 

= from last December's high of 
47. 


ballots, and 10.029 voted TWU. collective bargaining agent. 
The other union on the ballot, the its position is undoubtedly shaken, 
splinter International Tran$porta- lor it received the blessing of just a 
tion Employees Union, received! third of the eligible voters. 

2.328. There were write-ins of 889 ! 
for the American Transport Union: thus left the transit workers with 


But 


foreign editor a limited passport to cover the NATO meeting). 
° ° oe 


By A. B. MACIL 
| A 16th power—the people's will for peace—though un- 


Mondays developments have’ invited to the NATO heads-of-government meeting that 


opened in Paris Monday, took over the conference yesterday 


More big layoffs, shutdowns and 

and compelled the leaders of the ~~~ 

15 NATO governments to consider itself isolated at the conference it 

new East-West negotiations with expected to dominate. 

the Soviet Union. | -This was evident on the open- 
An Associated Press dispatch re-| ing day of the conference when the 

ported: ‘heads of seven NATO powers—Brit- 
“The mounting pressure for a ain, West Germany, Italy, Canada, 

new try at a settlement with Russia Belgium, Norway and Denmark— 


forts to boom holiday shopping. | 
Production to supply stores has o we . ' 

TIMED TO IMPRESS | NATO promptly brought a high-level fore- urged exploring the question of new 
cast of a new Big Four conference negotiations with the Soviet Union, 


long ago passed. | 
The Air Force at Cape Cana-|producer of Atlas, said that when) before the end of next year.” Yesterday they were joined by 


lanned cutbacks, reported yester-|731 for the MBA; some 500 for four perplexing, critical questions: 
Soo, are piling up the basis for a other craft groups. Not many were: hat were the effects of the mo- 
still heavier economic drop in blank—200—although this, too, had _(Continued on Page 3) 


December despite widespread af oe" a 


—— 


an- 
nounced a layoff for at least 60 
Bridgeport. Declining orders for 
business machines, which last , a , , 
egy 1 ge "| Atlas, first successful U. S. inter-|each missile will cost $2,000,000. | lic pressure for a new attempt to, . 
Rand. Corona-Smith workers, nen Ba ee Pepe — 19.38 
F i ilies at iring of the weapon at 12:38) Er Sy _ jes © bmal on, : 
bring layoffs at Syracuse for two’ was evidently timed to | Douglas said that despite the Atlas | Britain, Canada, the Scandinavian’ the eve of the NATO conference, 
cilia ie {Macias Geek health Paris and unwilling to accept | the Soviets in missiles. -He told | A meeting of the 15 NATO for-) 
closed its mill in Harrisburg, Pa.,|U-S. atomic rocket bases on their) senators there was a” “very real/ 1g ministers and a session of the the oldest delegate present, that 
| | yesterday on an “indirect” reply cellor Adenauer of Germany, who 
| ito Premier Bulganin'’s recent letters’ jy, the past has been the strongest 
Year.” '5,500 miles to any part of the; Y°@! 7 rO-ithe wa : 
More new unemployment in nen-| globe, soared only “several hun-|~— ; + ag ro nce oo g* the Dulles attempt to block all ne- 
ferrous field,came with a sharp cut dred miles,” a Washington an-|Nehru Says Bulganin, zircon ty. ‘| gotiations with the Russians. 
da descri as “double-|". ).., . . 
Idaho. The company blamed im-|four months after the Soviet Union bP ae ra as ‘double ‘of Britain, showed he had not for- 
ports. successfully test-fired an ICBM. _Prime Minister Nehru said today|U-S: missiles and nuclear weap-| otten how to somersault when he 
niks Oct. 4 and Nov. 3. President Eisenhower and Soviet) exploration of new talks with Rus-| Cecussions with the Soviet Union. 
pr 'He went sa far as to say that NATO 
man rang for the wrong head of June and the other in September. a | | a 
. t at the NATO A Navy rocket scheduled to hoist | : weapons by the premiers of Nes peaceful co-existence. 
overnment a e WN. sum- appeal. y ae : “| an " ” 
. “While appearing different in| W2Y eal ~ ewe The second question on which 
ago. Sul ‘man government, as well as the/tion and tended to isolate the U.S. 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris.” 
Officials carefully explained 7 . 
, mediate ballistic missiles by next: “csnension of atom tests is a|2Vailable, this part of the agree-|and nuclear stockpiles on reluctant 
December and add intercontinen-| 9 7!" .. | ment seems to be designed to save| allies. Here too the Bulganin pro- 
Led , . ae . - ~ . 
“change address, addressee in | ent context,” Nehru said, “but it is Secretary of Staet Dulles. ‘Poland and Czechoslovakia should 
Meoscew,” and continued on his | J. R. Dempsey, manager of the 2 good way, a right way and a ISOLATED ibe free of nuclear weapons was a 
\ Acmenaation Division of Convair, dramatic way.” ' The fact is that the U.S. fin 


The Underwood Corp. | 
days of 2,500 workers at its Hart-| 
ford plant and some 800 more at} 
veral, Fla., yesterday launched the! it goes into full-scale production | The dispatch also said that “pub- French Fore.gn Minister Christian 
month brought layoffs of Sperry-| ai Wabi. Bhiinecy Seale halt the arms race is mounting int This. wes. in. cduamp. contest 
‘| such key nations as West Cermany, the Dulles position, reattirmed on 
weeks on Dec. 23. |P-m., l eae TBP he BE te ots Sh agate ee! 
ee eS ee on ae 8 lpress NATO nations now meeting | ‘est. the U.S. was lagging behind/countries and some Asian states. of opposing negotiations. 

“Et tu, Konrad.” It remained for 
employing 2,500 at least until mid-|tetitory. possibility” that the Soviet Union| ull council of NATO chiefs agreed wily political chess-master, Chan- 
January. The company's structural) oe 0 oe amr — to be| would shoot a rocket “at least to 

visi ; “ oO erin rogen- ep Pra 
steel division will close Saturday, ak a a 57 ye > a - of | the vicinity of the moon” within a! to President Eisenhower and ot supporter of U. S. policy, to lead 
also: until “some time after New bomb destruction a Tang | heads of NATO By ae 
ads governments pro- in inserting the knife into 
in lead and zine output by the| nouncement said. . ” The program agreed to yester- a SS oe ae, 
Bunker Hill Co. at Kellogg} The Atlas firing came nearly Ike Show Peace Aim progr pce ’ a1. |Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
NEW DELHI, India, Dec. 17.| barreled,” including installation of 
The Soviets launched their Sput- fons in NATO countries as well as} wxewiee urged some attention to 
The limited range test in Florida) Premier Nikolai Bulganin showed) | a ae 
° , , ; | : aa S The ‘. : nia ae . ct oo Sts cj t t a ‘turn to 
PARIS, Dec. 17.—The mail- [followed two U. S. failures, one in|, ‘egmmon desire for peace” in| However, in view of the o ithe shisetive . yore 9 Ja 
their replies to his “ban the atom” rejection of missiles and nuc : 
|a small satellite exploded at sell ate cacti] 
mit conference today. He had a jlaunching time nearly two weeks! ™ sifion to them by the West Per |the Dulles policy aroused opposi- 
letter adressed to “Mr. Bulganin, approach, they are imbued with 
The Air force said -it expected a comm¥n desire for peace,”|fact that it will be more than| Was on the plan to force U.S. in- 
to equip some units with inter-| Nehry told Parliament today. a year before the missiles are’ termediate-range ballistic missiles 
that the Soviet Premier was in 
4 ; . r ‘ : ’ . | . . ’ 
Russia. The postman scrawled | ta} rockets to its arsenal within two|YeTY Very small thing in the pres-|¢..¢ for President Eisenhower and; posal that West and East Germany, 
year#s. 
rounds. Ac! factor in stiffening resistance to the 
— —|Eisenhower Administration's plan. 


| The Seviet press and radio yes- 


Mt. Kisco Radium Plant Changes Plea to Guilt iS, ata mciecs 


‘before Judge Reed Dec. 3, pre-| Ginsberg volhmteered to the porters. Kleinfeld refused to give ld Dulles brink-of-war scheme. 
MT. KISCO, Dec. 17.—The oft-'sented by David Hartfield, Jr., of| court, after the judge set Jan.'the names of the two employes) All Soviet newspapers gave 
continued trial of the Canadian) White & Case considered one of 9 for sentencing, that “the people/who reportedly were injured by) prominence to articles sharply 
Radium & Uranium Corp. ended/the nation’s big three law firms. | have no objection” to immediate|excess radiation in the Mt. Kisco criticizing Eisenhower and stress- 
today when the company changed} The counts were (1) failure to) disposition. plant. \ing the “growing conflicts in the 
its plea of not guilty to guilty of two) permit a survey by a state in-| Outside of court, Ginsberg) He said their injuries were minor, opinion of members” of the NATO 
counts of violating the state’s|spector to determine what dosage said if he had been asked if he/not to be compared with those of| alliance. 
radiation safety code. the workers were exposed to, after; opposed suspending sentence, “The/a third, Max Pavey, plant mana~ A Moscow radio broadcast said 
Judge John F. Reed, Jr., in Mt.) being ordered to do so, and (2) pita are I would have said no,'ger and widely-known chess master, that Eisenhower_“totally ignored” 
Kisco Village police court, set ——— seven male employes to we had no objection.” ‘Pavey died of leukemia at 39 in) Bulganin’s “friendly appeal” in the 
9 for sentencing. Robert Stewart,| radiation in excess of the maxi-| But the Village judge, with the|New York Sept. 3 and an autopsy letters sent to western leaders last 
attorney for the corperation, had|mum permitted under the code. comely Villa mayor, Mrs. Betty|found leukemia was the result of week. 
asked that the court suspend sen-| Assistant State Attorney General| Potter, the Village Chief of Police|excess radiation. 
tence, stating the company now) Nathan Ginsberg, agreed the com-'and others watching from the au-' Both men were working, he said,) | 
was in compliance with the code.| pany now was in compliance and dience said he wished to find out|but he would not say whether they 
Maximum fine for both counts is) brought forward Dr. Morris Klein-| more before sentencing. Mean-|were still in the Mt. Kisco plant. 
feld, director of industrial hygiene} while, the Department of Labor is} Asked about the Department s' 
'for the Department of Labor, to|to continue to check the plant for|obligation toi protect workers, Dr. 
substantiate the y wee go ma 
Cinsberg asked Dr. Kleinfeld eourt adjourned, Dkr. 
whether the company was now in 
compliance. 


that/ replied yes, it is in substantial 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
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Motormen’s Strike 
Poses an Old Problem 


THE STRIKE of New York 
subway motormen once more 
highlights the widening  in- 
equity in a differentials be- 
tween skilled and unskilled—a 
development in the past genera- 
tion that many of our unions 
either ignored or minimized. 
The dissatisfaction that led to 
the explosion in New York is 
only the latest such manifesta- 
tion.We have had many in other 
fields, including some that were 
even more explosive and over 
a far wider scope. 

The 1955 agreement of the 
United Auto Workers with Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford sparked a 
strike of many thousands of 
skilled workers in Flint, Dear- 
born and other places on the 
ground that the extra incre- 
ments for the skilled left them 
still far short of the rates paid 
for their cratfs in the job and 
other shops outside these big 
chains. 

That walkout resulted in se- 
cession of many of the affected 
workers, formation of an inde- 
pendent union of skilled crafts- 
men and several NLRB contests 
with. the UAW since then. 

The International Association 
of Machinists also met similar 
difficulty in its industrially or- 
ganized plants. 

* 


THE PROBLEM must be 
viewed against a background 
that first took the form of a long 
period in the AF#£'s_ histor 
when the trade union hah 
little interest in the unskilled, If 
the latter were organized, they 
were kept in an almost auxiliary 
status. 

One of the principal factors 
in the revolt against the AFL 
in the late thirties that brought 


— 


What Lies Ahead for Transit Labor? 


| motormen, this, if won, would|men are mistaken in putting this 
{| mean a wage increase of $20 plus| grievance above the interest of all 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tormen’s strike? Why did the TW 
get so low a vote, and what will 
it mean? What is behind the Rep- 
ublican legislative plan to change 
the bargaining setup on the tran- 
sit lines? Where do the workers 
go from here? : | | 

To start with the essentials, New 
York's public transit workers have 
fallen behind the workingclass gen- 
erally in wages and living condi- 


| 


sentials that the MBA strike and 
|the position of the TWU are being 
_ assessed, , 


us the CIO was the pressure for 
organization of the production 
workers, the majority of whom 
are unskilled... The industrial 
form was advanced as the only 
form through which such plant- 
wide and industry-wide unioni- 
torically needed, but that em- 
zation can take place. The ef- 
fect of this sweep was to place 
the emphasis where it was his- 
torically needed, but that em- 
phasis in tnany areas was car- 
ried to the point of seriously 
reducing attention to the condi- 
tions of newly-organized skilled. 

In most of the newly organ- 
ized industries, the raises won 
were on an across-the-board 
basis, with only an occasional 
few extra pennies an hour for 
a fund to correct the resultant in- 
equities. The consequence was 
a narrowing margin between the 
wages of skilled and unskilled to 
the increasing bitterness of the 
latter. 

° 


TO MAKE MATTERS still 
less palatable, the skilled work- 
er under an industrial contract 
often compares his rate to ‘that 
of the worker under craft con- 
tracts and he tends. to conclude 
that perhaps a craft union is 
better, That. of course, is a 
false conclusion, because the 
most important factor in labor’s 
strength, which contributed to 
the general rise in wages in re- 
cent years, has been t > amd 
level and broader scope of la- 
bor organization generally in 
the country—from four million 
in 1936 to 18 million today. 

In the TWU’s situation, for 
example, the $2.32 an hour for 
motormen compares with $1.85 
for clerks and $1.75 for porters. 
The worker with such high skill 


and the tremendous responsibil- 
ity of taking a packed train at 
tremendous — through the 
underground lines or over ele- 
vates, isn't bitter against the 
unskilled worker for coming 
closer to him, but sees his own 
worth greatly depreciated by 
comparison. And there is noth- 
ing that makes a worker more 
bitter than such discrimination. 


The motormen point out, for 
example. that while on the city 
ayroll they earn annually 
4,825, the men who handle the 
citys garbage, earn $5,050 an- 
nually. And they ask whether 
garbage is more precious than 
the human beings they take 
through the city’s lines daily. 

o 


THE UAW WAS stung hard 
in 1955 and pondered the les- 
son. The union’s convention last 
spring took some*important steps 
to meet the problem—and do it 
within the basic framework of 
its industrial form. The consti- 
tution and collectvie bargaining 
procedure were revised to make 
mandatory representation for the 
tool and die, technical and of- 
fice departments of a plant; for 
their right to meet separately on 
their own problems, to draw up 
demands and ultimately to ap- 
prove or reject settlements and 
strike if need be, with the soli- 
darity of the other workers. 


This arrangement does not 
contradict, but bolsters the in- 
dustrial union principle, be- 
cause it strengthens the basis 
for unity within the industrial 
union framework, it was pointed 
out. The adjustment has made 
possible some significant victo- 
ries for the UAW in tests with 
the rump outfit of skilled work- 
ers’ and latest reports indicate 
the secessionists are fast on the 
downgrade. 

The TWU, too, had some vio- 
let warnings, including the strike 
by the same motormen in the 
summer of 1956. But -there is 
no evidence that the TWU has 
taken real measures to meet the 
problem. I am not suggesting 
that the situation is in every 
detail comparable to the UAW's. 
But the basic question is the 
same and, it seems to me, will 
have to be met sooner or later 
if the industrial form is to be 
safeguarded. 


- 
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the added benefits. It would take! 
them above the living-cost rise of 
the past 17 years, but less than the 
gain made by the average indus- 
trial worker. 

It is in the light of these es- 


It is true the strike helped to 


tions. They are worse off, abso- 
lutely, than they were in 194]. 
Their weekly wages have not kept 
pace with the 93 percent rise in liv- 
ing costs. In striking contrast, the 
weekly wage of the average indus- 
trial worker is 180 percent higher, 
and his living standard improved. 
Yet New York's transit workers 


nomic plight of the transit workers. 


can be deadly if misapplied. 


split of the transit workers, placing 
have fared better under the TWU © craft interests of the few above 


focus public attention on the eco- 


It provided, too, a display of mili- 
tancy which is of value to labor if 
applied on the right course, and 


But the main feature of the 
strike was that it widénted the 


transit workers. 

As regards the TWU, its public- 
ity men say the low vote Monday 
came out of lack of opposition 
and the certainty of victory. The 
union has, it is claimed, 23,000 
due- 
check-off—and many did not bother 
to ballot for a sure thing. There 
is doubtless some truth in this. But 
other things are involved such as: 

® Failure to give suffigient heed 
to the skilled crafts and the indi- 
vidual departments in bargaining 
and grievances. 

© Mike a political relations 
with the Wagner Administration 
and TA which, in exchange for sole 
bargaining rights and check-off, 
have blunted union militancy and 
attention to organization. 


ying members — 18,000 by 
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Sunday uy. tas ‘Publishers 


READERS of the Daily Worker are undoubtedly 
thoroughly familiar with the cases of Gil Green, Henry 
Winston and Irving Potash. All were members of the na- 
tional committee of the Communist Party and were sen- 
tenced under the Smith (Thought Control) Act in 1949, in 
the midst of the cold war. 

Green and Winston are serving eight-year terms which 
began in 1956. Potash is serving a two-year term on a dis- 
tantly related charge, after having served his full five-year 
sentence. 

The American people and many of the courts are 
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GREEN 
pretty well fed ‘up with the Smith Act. Many cases have 
been. reversed or dropped. 

These three men are, in a quite literal sense, casualties 
of the cold war. President Eisenhower should extend them 
a Christmas amnesty, even as after the Palmer Raid hysteria 
following World War I, President Harding extended am- 
nesty to Eugene Victor Debs 6n Christmas 1921. 

Our readers and other democratic-minded Americans, 
irrespective of political views, should write or telegraph 
President Eisenhower now for amnesty. for these Smith 
Act prisoners. : 


GOVERNORS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


“e 
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THE GOVERNORS of 12 states with anti-discrimin-_ 


ation laws have established another civil rights center 
touching upon the lives of 61,000,000 Americans. 

The conference was called by Governors Avérell Har- 
riman of New York and G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, 


obviously in response to the Negro community's expressed . 


indignation at the blatant racism of southern Democratic 
governors. But there were some significant absentees from 
states where the Negro voters exercise a decisive influence 
—Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and California, to name 
a few. | 

If the promise of the conference, held last week in 
New York, is fulfilled then most of these states will be 
pressured by their sister states, as well as their liberal cit- 
izens, to join the civil rights conference. 


The governors and representatives*of the 12 states—_ 
Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne-— 


sota, Oregon, Pennsylvania New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Washington and Wisconsin—have set up machinery 


® Quill’s expulsion policies 
against militant rank-and-file Left 
movements. 

® Failure to integrate at all 
levels of leadership new sectors of 
workers—Negro and Puerto Rican 
and young ple, and failure to 
attend to their problems of up- 
grading. 

It is not.a matter of individuals. 
It is a matter of an unon which is 
now the bargaining agent of 32,- 
000 workers. 

There is some danger the TA 
will hedge on negotiations with 
the TWU, both because of the 
TWU vote and the GOP plan. The 


than public transit workers else-.the industrial interests of the many 
where. and so tending to damage even the 

Their hours have been cut from mterests of the few. 

48 to 40 in this period, they have} It will not help the motormen to 
won numerous fringe benelits, and|rely on the GOP legislative prom- 
their pay is comparably somewhat ise of a bill to leave bargaining ar-. 
higher. It is a curse of our sys-|/rangements to the State Labor Re- 
tem that public worekrs do notations Board. Even if the SLRB 
do as well in periods of high eco-| gives them craft representation, the 

| momuic activity as those in private|motormen will be the eventual 
industry. losers, 

Within a matter of days. the “ . 
TWU is scheduled to enter nego- In te — manory at OR 
tiations for a new contract with) PTOSTess: solid organization has 
the Transit Authority. For months been demonstrably more powerful 

it has been popularizing its pro-j/than the individual bargaining of 
gram of a 65 cents an hour “pack-|divided crafts. The problem is not. 
age increase—40 cents across-the-|as the motormen have put it, that 
beard; 15 cents in fringe benefits; ' other crafts have done better; it is 
10 cents to correct wage inequities! that all fransit workers need a lot 

‘more money than they're getting. 


for skilled workers. 

This is not to say that motor- 
‘'men, and other skilled workers. 
do. not have a grievance. They 
have, and therein lies a weakness 
of the TWU, and one element in| - 
its low vote Monday. But many 
in organized labor fee] the motor- 


for expanding their ranks and coordinating their present © 
programs, This is the first time in history, as was pointed 
out by Harriman, that governors have met on civil rights, 
although they have met many times. on flood control, air 
pollution, traffic control and many other problems. 

There is the promise that the permanent governors 
committee on civil rights will not only help énlarge the 
present area of the nation covered by state anti-discrimin- 
ation laws, but will also add decisive weight to the pres- 
sure for civil rights action. This has been indicated by the 
governors to be strong demand for federal fair employ- 
MBA’s spokesman, Louis Wald-| ment practices legislation and vigorous Executive action 
aay. "es be 5 mye _ foe against job discrimination by firms holding government 
the transit workers’ fighting spirit.) CO™tracts. 


_The people of these 12 states now have a responsibility 
for keeping the pressure on for solution of the present 
civil rights crisis at both the state and federal levels. The 

ging d ] : t indi 1 by the 's Con- 
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In Brief 


LATIN AMERICAN UNIONS 
ASK WINSTON AMNESTY 


MEXICO CITY, Dec. 17.~The Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (CTAL) has sent a letter to President 
Eisenhower og boom to grant amnesty to Henry Winston, 


VU. S. Communist der now 
serving an eight-year sentence 
under the Smith Act. 

The Smith Act was termed 
“unconstitutional and its arbi- 


trary application contrary to 


elementary American democ- 


racy. 

The letter cites Winston's rec- 
ord of service to his country in 
World War II. The communica- 
tion was signed by Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, president 
of the organization, and Ilde- 
fonso Aleman and Victor Manuel 
Gutierrez, secretaries. 

Winston and Gil Green are 
serving eight-year terms in Fed- 
eral prison—five years under the 
Smith Act and three for con- 
tempt of court. They were ‘sen- 
tenced in 1949, together with 
nine other members of the Com- 
munist Party’s national commit- 
tee for agreeing to teach and ad- 
cate Communist views, which 
was made a crime under the 
Smith (Thought Control) Act. 

They voluntarily surrendered 
themselves in 1956, began serv- 
ing their sentence and were 
slapped with additional three- 
year terms for not giving them- 


selves up in 195). 
* 


Washington's Fault 


LONDON, Dec. 17.—Ameri- 
ean airmen have been snu 
and insulted in England since 
the startling announcement that 
U.S. planes carry H-bombs on 
routine flights over England 
but a Laborite newspaper today 
pointed out that it isn't the air- 
men who make the unpopular 
American policies. , 

Columnist Henry Fielding of 
the Daily Herald pleaded for 
tolerance toward the airmen. 
The. Americans, he said, were 
“good guys” who had nothing to 
do a the decisions made in 
Washington. 


Ceylon-Soviet Pact 

COLOMBO, Ceylon, Dec, 17 
~The Soviet Union and Ceylon 
will sign a trade and économic 
agreement here next month, it 
was disclosed today. 

A team of Soviet economic and 
trade experts will arrive here 
early in January for the signing. 
A preliminary accord was con- 
cluded in Moscow last Septem- 
ber. 

* 
Keeper of the Lion 

LONDON, Dec. 17.—A_ wo- 
man interviewed on the British 
Broadcasting Company's “See- 


TOLEDANO 


Trusts Dig Arabia 


BEIRUT, Lebanon, Dec. 17. 
~The Arabian-American Oil Co., 
today ‘announced the discovery 
of a rich new offshore oilfield 
in the Persian Gulf. 

The site is eight miles off the 
coast of Saudi Arabia and 120 
miles northwest of Dharan. 

The first Aramco offshore 
field produced 19,116,574 bar- 
rels of oil in its first nine months 
of operation, the company said. 

-_ 


Reach Magnetic Pole 
LONDON, Dec. 17.— Soviet 


Antarctic explorers have set up a 

new base on.the site of the south 
magnetic pole, Radio Moscow 
reported today. 

The broadcast said a party of 
Soviet scientists, traveling in 
half-track vehicles, reached the 
magnetic pole early Sunday. The 
new base is almost 1,000 miles 
from the main Soviet Anarctic 


base at Mirny. 
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Soviet General Study 


MOSCOW, Dec. 17.—The De- 
fense Ministry. has ordered all 
ranking officers in the armed 
forces to devote at least 50 hours 
a year to political studies; ac- 
cording to the Army newspaper, 
Red Star. 

Officers are offered a choice 
of classroom lectures and semi- 
nars on history of the Commu- 
nist Party, dialectical materialism 
and Marxism-Leninism, 


Little Rock Negro 
Student Suspended 
After ‘Altercation’ 


t |Pennsylvania’s 
_ |Leader to Negro reporters during 


? 
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Watch Economy, Not Sputnik, 
Miners Tell € ongressmen 


Workers Journal headline over 
its current issue, 


frain from making a lot of silly 


down to business,” says the 


Penn. May Elect 


|Negro to Congress 


The Negro press this week will 


Democrats will make an all-out 
effort to send the fourth Negro to 


|Congress, the Daily Worker learn- 


ed yesterday. The story will be 
based on a statement made by 
Gov. George M. 


his attendance here last week at 
the conference of 12 governors on 
civil rights. 

Democratic Gov. .Leader_ re- 
portedly said that Raymond P. 
Alexander, &@ Philadelphia Negro 
attorney, would be the “next con- 
gressman from the Third. Con- 
gressional District” in Philadel- 
phia, the strong Democratic dis- 
trict. The pledge just about as- 
sures. the-election of a fourth Ne- 
gro congressman, according to po- 


itical observers. 
Expelled Union 
Suspends Four 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—The 
split in the expelled Bakery and 
Confectoinery Workers Interna- 
tional Union widened as James 
Cross, the president, announced 


suspension of four vice-presidents 
who are leaders of the opposition. 
Cross charged dual unionism. 
The four are Daniel Conway, 
John De Concini, Amos: Miller and 
Archie Gooman. Curtis Simms, 
former secretary - treasurer and 
member of that group, had. been 
removed from office earlier. 


Meanwhile the rift sat 35 in 
lower ranks -as_ locals debate 
whether to stay in the union ex- 
pelled for corruption at the recent 
AFL-CIO convention or to join 
the. newly chartered AFL-CIO 


union. 
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termed “altercation” with two white 
boys. 

Mrs.- L. C. Bates, Arkansas 
NAACP president, said there was 
an apparent “altercation in 
school cafeteria today.” 


“Stop Worrying About Sputnik; Our Econ- 
omy May Be in Trouble,” is the United Mine 


The editorial is a plea to 
Congressmen who will soon be heading for 


Washington for the next session of Congress. 
“We would suggest that our legislators re- 


| Sputnik (let our scientists take care of that prob- 
lem) when they get to Washington and get right 
paper. - 
“The biggest prob em is the domestic econ- 


— Te 


headline the fact that Pennsylvania 


y. 
The editorial points to many signs of an 
economic downturn and predictions Sy econo- 
mists of worst days to come. The editorial also 
cites the view of one writer who spoke of the 
current recession as “the first planned business 
slowdown.” 

The union lists, among anti-recession sug- 
gestions, passage of long-pending legislation for 
aid of chornically depressed areas; restriction of 
imports from “sweatshop labor” countries and a 
ban on importation of cheap residual oil from 
“the military dictatorshop of Venezuela.” 


the editorial] of 


speeches about 
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LAID OFF MEN VICTIMIZED 
WHEN SEEKING NEW JOBS 


The International Association of Machinists is battling 
to prevent New York State employers from forcing laid-off 
defense plant workers to deprive themselves of valuable sen- 


iority, pension and health insur-,~~~~ ~~ 
ance rights in order to obtain new|him to give wp: 
jobs, it was revealed last week. ® Seniority rights he could have 
| The union has appealed to Goy.| retained two years. 
Harriman and State Attorney | ® Credit toward 
| 
| 


| 


a retirement 


General Louis J. Lefkowitz to pro-} pension. 

téct these workers. * Group surgical and hospiial- 
When workers who have been! ization insurance. 

laid of by Long Island air-| © All paid sick leave which he 

craft plants ce at other} had not used. 


plants for work they are told they! Carlson said he had asked the 
must resign all rights. they\attorney general “whether this 
earned on their former jobs, ac-|practice violates any state law. If 
cording to Carl S. Carlson, IAM \there is no such law, some sort of 
Grand Lodge representative. Car]-| legislation should be ‘imtroduced 
son's disclosure was made in a lei-|at the next session of the legislo- 
ter to The Machinist, IAM paper. ture.” 

One of the workers victimized The IAM represents workers in 
is Kenneth W. Brignoll, 932)several Long Island defense plants, 
Thompson Drive, Bay Shore, Lony|ineluding Republic Aviation Corp., 
Island, He had worked at Fairchild the largest, where 6,300 workers 
Guided Missiles Division at Wyan-|have been laid off since March. 
danch, Fairchild Engine and Ai-|Some 8,400 workers have been 
cratf Co. ‘additional workers te have been 


After being laid off he applied jlaid off from other Long Island 


‘for work at Airborne Instruments 'defense plants. 


Bakers’ Officer s 


Laboratory, Inc., Mineola. A job| “The practice of making lai!- 
was available but if he resigned'off defense workers give up val- 


from Fairchild. juable rights to obtain other employ- 


yy st accepted the job. iment must be stopped before it 
Airborne Instruments  forced’'spreads,* Carlson said. 
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Use of Painless Childbirth 


Increasing in Soviet Union 


By SAM RUSSELL abortion and 
MOSCOW — Russian women, women’s health, 

are taking to painless~childbirth inj Doctors; she said were failing 

increasing numbers every year, Dr./to deal with the praise of pro- 


their effects on- 


the) 


Maria Kovrigina, the Soviet Min-| viding ‘women with effective con- 
ister of Health, said at the Congress traceptives so that they could plaa 
of Soviet Obstetricians. here. their families. She peinted out that 

She said the maternal mortality|abortions, which have been legal 
rate had dropped more than 93 per since last year, are often the cause 
‘cent compared with before the Rev-|\of many women’s illnesses, and 
lolution, the number of still births|said that “effective, convenient 
‘had declined several times, while and harmless contraceptives which 
‘infant mortality in maternity homes could use should be developed in 
had also dorpped considerably and, the next few years.” 


last year amounted to | per cent. | — ——~, 
* 
donations 


The Jatest figure for infant mor- 
All donations te the Daily Worker and 


tality in Britain is 25 per thousand, 
or 24 per cent, but is not clear from 


The Negro girl student spilled a|Dr. Kovrigina’s speech whether the 
bow! of chili on the two white boys. 

Neither» school superintendent 
Virgil Blossom nor Jess Mathews, 
Central High School principal, 
were available for comment. 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Dec. 17. 
—Minnie Jean Brown, 16, one of 
nine Negro students attending in- 
tegrated Central High School, was. 
suspended today for three days 
after what an NAACP official 


ing Eye” TV program last night 
was asked who was representing . 
Britain at the NATO ‘summit 


meeting in Paris. 
“President Eisenhower, I sup- 
pose,” she said. 


BRING ME MY VICUNA ROBE 


tain is of the best. but even more 


basis of calculations of infant MOT-| The Worker should be sent te the Com- 
tality rate in the Soviet Union is| mittee For A Free Press. P.O. Box 231, 
the same as in Britain. | Cooper Station, New York City 3, Make 

She also did some plain splice 4 sete. int putany enhete pipette, 
ou family planning, birth control,’ —— 
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© By ALAN MAX 


the modern world—merchandise in direct contact with the pub- 


I DO NOT know what my 
family plans to get me _ for 
Christmas, but in view of the 
beatup condi- | 
tion of my 
bathrobe, I 
wish to call 
attention to 


‘ami 
es 
not 


enly of 


the 


because of the surroundings in 
which the purchase can be con- 
summated, 

According to a pre-Christmas 


feature stoty in the newspapers, 
Sulka’s is one store that does 


not have anything like a Christ- 
mas shopping crush. (Evidently 
word has not got around yet 
on that bargain in lounging 
robes.) Sulka’s, which manufac- 
tures and retails haberdashery, 
refers the atmosphere of “a re- 
ned English store of the turn of 
the century.” 
It seems that the Sulka store 
on Park Avenue does make one 


concession to the hurly-burly of 


is actually displayed. But when 
a customer is ready to purchase 
a necktie or a shirt or a sweater, 
he is seated at a table and the 
items are brought to him. 

As som who does his 
Christmas shopping in Macy's 
and then carries home the pack- 
ages in the subway crush, I 
yearn to be seated at a table 
and have items brought to me. 

* 


CONSIDER TOO the unique 
quality of salesmanship at Sul- 
ka’s. A salesman at this haber- 
dashery shop usually ins as 
a Shag, Sagan out Of sc cod 
starts apprenticeship in 

partments that do not bring him 


: tomers—like myself, I suppose. 
lic, such as shipping, mail order * 
or stock room. 

Years pass and according to 
the story in the press, eventually 
the apprentice reaches the ex- 
change department, where he is 
at last permitted to gaze upon 
the face of a Sulka customer, 
but of course he is not yet ready 
to sell him anything. Five years 
later, he goes to the selling floor 
and for the first time brings 
items to a seated customer. But 
although his training has now 
lasted about 50 times longer 
than the training of most Ameri- 
can ambassadors, his operation 
is still restricted to certain cus- 


ONE OF THE most genuine- 
ly satisfying parts of shopping 
at Sulka’s is that you don’t need 
money. All you rejuire is a 
charge account. In fact, if you 
go into the shop with cash drib- 
oe from your fingers, it is a 
mark against you—and probably 
you only get one of their 10- 
year salesmen. 

Of the 76 wealthiest persons 
in this country according to the 
recent Fortune survey, half have 
active charge accounts with 
Sulka. I suppose that with many 
of these, the activity of a charge 
account accounts for their on 
activity. 
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NATO Probed 
On Nightbeat 


By BEN LEVINE 

NATO’S PARIS conference was put on Night- 
beat’s operating table Monday night. Howard 
Whitman's scalpel probed for the cause of the 
patient's migraine. 

Whitman's assistants were James Warburg, 
the American banker who has for many years 
been an advocate of East-West negotiations; Sir 
Anthony Nutting, former British delegate to the 
UN, and Karl Paetel, German American-born 
correspondent for a Nuremberg newspaper. 

Warburg gave the clearest exposition I have 
heard in a long time of why U.S. missile bases 
in Europe would freeze the East-West split. 

A fierce debate ensued between Warburg 
and Nutting on German unification, with Paetel, 
the German newsman managing to get only one 
sentence in at the end, to the effect that all Cer- 
mans are beginning to be irritated with the West's 


coolness toward a united Cermany. 
. 


THE SECOND PART of the program, con- 
ducted by John Wingate, was a moment of high 
inspiration indeed. Gloria Addae, the charming 
young woman delegate from Chana to the United 
Natiofis, answered the qnestiens. 

Miss Addae towered like a goddess in her 
wrath when Wingate quoted to her the remarks 
in John Gunther's “Inside Africa” about the al- 
leged “schiizophrenia” in Africans educated in 
Cambridge who are disturbed by their “tribal” 
memortes. 

British university educatien, she declared, 
spurred her and her friends to fight harder than 
ever for nationalism and progress in Chana. 

She found the UN a wonderful place for small 
nations to get a hearing. Her only disappoint- 
ment was that the great powers were so often 
evasive. The example she cited was America’s 
evasiveness on liberty for Cyprus and Algeria. 


The following is reprinted from the Decem- 
ber issue of the News Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library: | 
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Sputnik, Muttnik and the Library 


In the face of Russian technological advances, 
the President and other leaders of both parties 
have spoken out about the need for a greatly 
accelerated educational. process in this country. 
No one so far, however, has pointed out a most 
important need which will be vital to any planned 
progress for education: libraries will have to be 
strengthened greatly both in resources and ser- 
Vices. 

Public school and college libraries are the 
backbone of education everywhere. Travelers 
to Russia tell us of huge libraries in many cities 
crowded with students from morning to night. 
The Communists unquestionably owe a vast debt 
to these libraries which provide the materials 
for the scientists concerned with all projects, in- 
cluding satellites. 

Somehow in the United States, the import- 
ance of libraries does not seem to be appreciated 
by the majority, as yet. The Library Services 
Bill, which provides aid to States to establish 
libary service in unserved areas or where ser- 
vice is totally imadequate, was passed only after 
a long period of persuasion and amount granted 
was minute compared with other government 
projects. 

The critical shortage of books in the Brooklyn 
Public Library has been described repeatedly in 
the press but so far no remedial relief has been 
provided. At the present time, if the schools 
and colleges were to institute accelerated pro- 
grams for young le in the New York area, 
the Brooklyn Public Library would find it im- 
— to provide supplementary materials to 
iclp activiate the project. 

This is a serious situation and we feel that 
the people of Brooklyn must face up to it. We 
would be glad to hear from any individuals or 
organizations which sympathize with these senti- 
ments, : 


~~ 


PEACE TALKS 


Peace is Autumn harvesting in the fields 
Never just a pure and delicate dove 

But benison found when. ev'ryman wields 
The hidden power in his need for love! 


Peace to me is not a fluttering bird 

But rippling wheat under a sunny sky, 
The light music of sundown not quite heard 
Hope trembling in a mother's lullaby. 

Ba —SAUL, CROSS. 
——— ee 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


to come. 
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Cpeak Cour Piece 


Theatre Workérs Salute ‘A Gallant Paper,’ 
Send $50 and Promise Mere 


NEW YORK 


People’s theatre workers who are hanging on grimly | 
these days salute a liked, gallant paper with $50. More 


—People's Theatre Workers 


Indispensable 
News 

WABASH, Ind. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed is a draft for $10 for 
The Worker fund. We. surely 
hope the ired amount is 
raised soon. Daily and The 
Worker are both indispensable 
to us each week and we feel they 
are most effective in their con- 
tribution to the cause of pro- 
gress. 


12-7-57 


WESTBROOK, Conn. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed is a check fer $5 to 
help keep The Worker and Daily 
Worker going. I've. read these 
papers too long to be able to get 
along without them. If ever we 
needed themy its now. 


Therell Always Be 


A Daily Worker 
NEW YORK CITY 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Here's $10 for the fund drive, 
in the certain hope that though 
friends fall away, there'll always 
be a Daily Worker. 

Sincerely and admiriigly, 
E. T. 
12-13-57 
2 2 ° 
Challenges Collins’ Estimate 
Of American Forum 
NEW YORK. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Harold Collins in Speak Your 
Piece complains about the DW's 
coverage of the Dec. 9 confer- 
ence on automation conducted 
by the American Forum—For 
American Socialism. Collins says 


Sen. Richard B. Russell (D-Ga) 
offered aid te Levittown, Pa., ter- 
rorists who sought to drive a Negro 
family from the community, ac- 
cording to a story yesterday in the 
Baltimore Afro-American. 


Russell was connected with the 


‘|Pennsylvania racists in testimony »\ 


during hearings in a Doylestown 
|Penn) court on a petition for a per- 
(manent injunction against the 
Levittown racists. 

In seeking the permanent in- 
junction, the state attorneys charg- 
ed the white supremacists with 
forming an “unlawtul, malicious, 
and evil conspiracy” to deprive the 
family of William E. Meyers, Jr., 
of its right to a home. 

A policeman testified that 
James G. Newell, North Carolina- 
}born leader of the Levitttown 
racists, told him “a southern sena- 
tor” had offered help. Newell iden- 
tified the “southern senator” a 


The real charge here is “anti- 
Communism.” It just 


c 


nist leaders on its committee and 
as participants in all its activi- 
ties. At Dec. 9 conference 
Communists. were among the im- 
vited speakers at every panel 
and the atmosphere at all times 
was one of friendly, if sharp ex- 
change. But to Collins an “out- 
standing’ characteristic” of the 
conference was “anti-Commu- 
nism.” 

Another objection by Collins 
to the conference is “liberalism.” 
Liberals were present and quite 
naturally they presented liberal 
views. 

Finally as to “sectarianism.” 
Undoubtedly it existed in some 
of the views at the conference. 
But what could be more sec- 
tarian than to propose that Com- 
munists excludé themselves from 
a forum in which they are able 
to present their position? Isn't 
participation in such an organi- 
zation an expression of the 16th 
Communist Party convention 
resolution on new approaches to 
socialists and social-democracy? 

I trust the hundreds of par- 
ticipants in the Dec. 9 confer- 
ence will not take Collin’s views 
as representative of a i 


Communist position. 
ALAN MAX 
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Testifies Russell Offered 
Aid to Levittown Racists 


“< 
* 
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iS AS 
’ RUSSELL 


in a letter to Newell. 

the debate on the civil 
‘rights if last summer, Russell was 
floor leader of the southern bloc 
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the scoreboard 


=by lester rodney= 
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to have their heads examined, not banged. Hew- 
ever, as they say, its a free country, and ifs 
their money, not mine. 


Our complaint is not with the wrestling fans’ 
taste in entertainment. It is with the caption 
writer. Nostalgia, and a respect for accuracy, 
compels a correction. Wildest ringside 
Not even close. I don’t know where that caption 
writer was on a certain uplifting evening in Neo- 
vember back in 1940, but I was in the press pews 
right under the Madison Square Carden ri 
and remember it like it was 17 years ago. iGoshi} 
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There was no television then to bring the 
edifying spectacle into the living rooms. Thank 
goodness. (Though at that, theyd probably have 
thrown on a commercial the minute the tuna 
started. They always do.) 

I'll always remember best Bummy’s summa- 
tion of the evening in his dressing room. The 
cheerfully unrepentant baby-faced tough from 
Brownsville said scorntully: “The bum just cant 
take it in the belly.” 
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Journalism Dep’t 

THE NEW YORK TIMES yesterday printed 
a letter by me challenging them to join me in 
calling for the freedom of thought control victims. 
Gil Green and Henry Winston, as well as for 
imprisoned Milévan Dijilas in Yugoslavia (with 
whose ideas I made clear I disagree). 


This sentence read “Will The Times join me. 


| in denouncing thought control everywhere, with- 


out exception, and calling for the release of its 
victims?” I am happy indeed to see the Times print 


Dept must reluctantly ; 
American laws of evidence imsisted on by a 
McCarthy Supreme Court, it HAS no evidence, 
whatsoever, and must drop Smith Act 
in California and other states. 
are 


